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from beginning to end. The central feature of 
the legend, the slaying of the old men, women and 
children, may have been suggested by other cir- 
cumstances in Spanish legend or history. For 
example, there are the stories of Numantia and 
Saguntum, and many accounts of nuns and dam- 
sels who disfigured themselves so as not to be 
attractive to the Moorish conquerors. Close 
analogues are also to be found in the legend of the 
Captain Garcia Ramirez and the Virgin of Atocha, 
and in the famous Mediaeval story of Amis etAmile. 
It is patent that the author of the poem had not 
far to go to get this element of his story. It is 
equally clear that he reached out about him into 
the existing Spanish cantares de gesta, and bor- 
rowed from them many traits and customs of the 
Old Spanish epic. The Poema del Gid, the legend 
of the Infantes of Lara, and the story of Fernan 
Gonzalez were certainly put under contribution by 
him. The versification of the primitive poem was 
also that of the Spanish cantares de gesta, for, as 
Menendez Pidal shows (pp. xxx-xxxi), traces of 
assonanced laisses are to be detected in the prosi- 
fication of Almela, and especially in the printed 
chap book. In short, the lost poem on the legend 
of the Abbot John was, in inspiration, style and 
versification, a cantar de gesta. 

The supposition that the Spanish cantar was 
based on a Portuguese poem, which would then be 
that known to Giraldes, is shown by many argu- 
ments drawn from internal evidence to be un- 
founded. For, first of all, the events narrated 
are placed in the time of King Ramiro of Leon, 
i. e., before the establishment of the kingdom 
of Portugal. Now, any Portuguese poet would 
doubtless have placed the happenings in the time 
of a Portuguese monarch, e. g. , in that of Alfonso 
Enriquez, the real founder of Alcobaza. Besides, 
the only historical elements in the story— the de- 
struction of Santiago and the name of King Ra- 
miro — belong to Leonese history. Everything points 
to a Leonese juglar as the author of the poem, 
and the allusions made by him to Portugal are of 
a superficial nature and not vital to the tradition. 

In pages xxxvi-li of the Introduction, Menendez 
Pidal discusses the various redactions of the Com- 
pendia historial of Almela and their diffusion, and 
he makes it clear that there once existed another 
redaction of the chapbook. The late and learned 



Portuguese modifications of the legend of Abbot 
John are treated with fullness in the rest of the 
Introduction. 

This brilliant and convincing study is followed 
by the text of two redactions of the Compendia of 
Almela and by that of the printed chapbook 
(Historia del Abad Don Juan de Montemayor) of 
Valladolid, 1562. A useful glossary and an 
index of names close the volume. In the chap- 
book story (page 47, 11. llff.), it is stated that 
the Abbot John's men gave communion to each 
other before their sally. Here, as Menendez Pidal 
points out, reference is probably made to the epic 
tradition of lay administration of communion by 
means of earth. To a discussion of this tradition, 
of which examples are found in several litera- 
tures (e. g., French, Spanish, Italian and Ger- 
manic), the present writer hopes soon to return. 



J. D. M. Foed. 



Harvard University. 



THE EDDA. 



Eddica minora, Dichtungen eddischer Art aus den 
Fornaldarsogur und anderen Prosawerken, hrsg. 
von A. Heuslee und W. Ranibch. Dort- 
mund: 1903. 

This book is a valuable contribution in the field 
of Icelandic literature, in that it presents in one 
well-arranged volume a number of poems of a 
similar character which have hitherto remained 
scattered about in various volumes. The twenty- 
five poems of this collection are : 

I. Das Lied von der Hunnenschlacht (Hervar- 
arsaga') . 

II. Das Hervorlied (Hervararsaga). 

III. Die Biarkam&l. 

IV. Das Innsteinlied (Halfssaga'). 

V. Vikarsbalkr (Gautrefosaga). 

VI. Hrokslied (Hdlfssaga). 

VII. Hialmars Sterbelied ( Orvar- Oddssaga 
and JBervararsaga. ) 

VIII. Hildebrands Sterbelied (Jkmvandar- 
saga). 

IX. Orvar-Oddr Sterbelied ( Orvar- Oddssaga"). 

X. Das Valkyrjenlied (NiAlssaga'). 
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XI. Kleinere Bruchstiicke (4). 

XII. Orvar-Odds Mannervergleich (Omar- 
Oddssaga). 

XIII. Utsteins Kampfstrophen (Hdlfssaga). 

XIV. Orvar-Oddr in Bialkaland ( Omar- Odds- 
saga). 

XV. Scheltgesprache Ketils und Griras (4). 

XVI. Asmundr auf der Hochzeit (Asmundar- 



XVII. Hervor bei Jarl Biartmarr (Hervarar- 
saga). 

XVIII. Lausavisur (9). 

XIX. Ein Danz (Anssaga). 

XX. Katalogstrophen (Hervararsaga and Or- 
var-Oddssaga). 

XXI. Die HeiSreko Gatur (Hervararsaga. ) 

XXII. Die Geizhalsstrophen (Gautrekssaga). 

XXIII. Die Volsistrophen (Volsafattr of the 
Flateyiarb6k~). 

XXIV. Die Buslubcen (B6sasaga). 

XXV. Die TryggSamal (Gr&g&s, Grettissaga 
and Heiftarvigasaga'). 

Several of these poems are printed in Vigfds- 
son's Corpus Poetieum Boreah; Nos. i, n, rv, 
vi, vn, xrxr, xvii, xxi have been accessible in 
Bugge's Norr0ne Skrifter of sagnhistorisk Indhold; 
No. ill in Wisen's Carmina Norrcena; and No. 
II in Mobius' Analeda Norrcena. 

The object of the edition is explained in the 
preface : " Die Eddica Minora wollen die von den 
Eddaausgaben ausgeschlossenen, den Eddaliedem 
nachst verwandten altnordischen Dichtungen in 
zuverlassigen Texten ubersichtlich darbieten." 

The strophes and complete poems, interspersed 
throughout the prose sagas of Iceland and Norway 
are of two types; namely, those dealing with con- 
temporary historical events (including the many 
occasional strophes of the Icelanders) in which 
the complicated verse and strophe technic of the 
skalds is used and in which the author names 
himself, in other words, the skaldic poetry ; and 
on the other hand, those anonymous productions 
dealing with pre-historic or saga material in which 
the simpler verse types of old Teutonic poetry are 
employed. The poems of this second class resem- 
ble those of the Edda and it is chiefly these that 
the editors have selected for their Eddiea Minora. 

The title of the book seems well chosen and yet, 



as is stated in the preface, " dem Urteil uber Alter 
und Kunstwert des bier Vereinigten soil weder 
der Name 'Eddica' noch der Zusatz 'minora' 
vorgreifen. So viel scheint gewiss, dass diese 
Poesie mit den Liedern der alten islandischen 
Sammlung in eine Familie gehort. Auch die 
jungsten Strophen stammen aus einer Zeit der die 
eddische Kunstubung in mundlichem Betriebe 
lebendig geblieben war." 

In an introduction of 110 pages each of the 
twenty-five poems is discussed at length, full in- 
formation as to mss. is given and theories are 
advanced as to their relation to each other ; the 
editors' rearrangement of the text is defended 
and the sagas or historical events, which the 
poems deal with, are touched upon. The text is 
provided with an " Apparat," in which the vari- 
ant readings of the mss. are given, but "nur da 
buchstabengetreu wo es sich um zweifelhaften 
Wortsinn handelt oder die Varianten aus der 
besondereu Schreibweise verstandlich werden." 

A normalized orthography has, of course, been 
adopted throughout. 

In regard to the metrical reconstruction of the 
verses, the editors have maintained a conservative 
attitude, making it of secondary importance to the 
contents and style of the poem. They have not 
been extreme in an attempt to eliminate extra 
unaccented syllables, so as to make the verses 
conform to the theoretical types. The strophes 
are constructed in general on the basis of the 
eight short verses. 

At the end of the volume is placed a short 
glossary, intended to be a supplement to Gering's 
Glossar zu den Liedern der Edda. 

It would be impossible in a short review to 
discuss each of these poems, but we may mention 
in their chronological connection the four which 
deal with Arngrimr's sons and the accursed sword 
Tyrfing, namely, nos. VII, n, xxi and I. 

Swafrlami, a descendant of Oden, stole the 
sword Tyrfing from the dwarfs. They not being 
able to recover it, pronounced a curse on all who 
should possess it. Amgrimr of Gautland slew 
Swafrlami and took Tyrfing. Arngrimr had 
twelve sons, all berserkrs and vikings, the eldest 
and most powerful being Angantyr. At Upsala 
Angantyr commands the Swedish king to give up 
to him his daughter, or to send out a warrior to 
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fight with him. Hialmar accepts the challenge, 
and with his companion Odds slays the twelve 
sons of Arngrimr on Samsey. But Hialmar is 
himself mortally wounded. Such is the setting 
for no. vii, Hialmar' s Sterbelied, a reminiscence 
poem, in which the dying hero recalls his past 
life. The poem is preserved in two forms, a 
longer one of twelve strophes in the Orvar- Odds- 
saga, a shorter one of eight strophes in the Her- 
vararsaga. Heusler and Ranisch print both, but 
consider with Bugge, Norr. Sb\, 311, 26-30, 
the longer version as the original. Finnur J6ns- 
son, Lift. Hist., 2, 148, takes the opposite view 
and looks upon the extra strophes of the Orvar- 
Oddssaga as later interpolations. Such discus- 
sions will continue to be carried on in all cases 
where two versions of any literary production are 
preserved. 

Angantyr' s daughter, Hervor, born after his 
death, grows up without any knowledge of her 
father. When, as a young woman, she learns 
the truth about him, she arms herself like an 
Amazon and goes forth to do warlike deeds worthy 
of his name. Here the Hervorlied gives us a 
vivid picture of this dauntless maid. She goes to 
Samsey at night, calls her father out of the grave, 
and implores him to give up to her the accursed 
sword Tyrfing ; he is at first reluctant, knowing 
the fate that awaits her if she takes it, but finally 
yields, warning her of her doom. 

Hervor bears a son HeitSrekr, who becomes 
famous for his wisdom in solving riddles. The 
' Heiftreks G&tur,' Eddica Minora, no. xxi, give 
us the only picture in verse we have of this 
descendant of Arngrimr. HeitSrekr promises 
freedom to his foe, Gestumblindi, on condition he 
shall ask riddles which the former cannot solve. 
Gestumblindi calls to his aid Oden, who, in the 
form of Gestumblindi, gives a number of riddles. 
HeiSrekr answers all until he finally asks : ' ' What 
did Oden whisper in Baldr' s ear before he was 
borne to the funeral pile (cf. VafJ>rO,/mism&l 54). 
HeitSrekr strikes at Oden with his sword Tyrfing, 
but the latter changes himself into a falcon and, 
pronouncing a curse on the king that he shall 
perish at the hands of his servants, disappears. 

HeitSrekr left two sons, one Angantyr, named 
for his great-grandfather, and by a daughter of 
Humli, King of the Huns, an illegitimate son, 



HkvBr. Of the war between these two brothers 
and the curse that Tyrfing continued to work, the 
fragmentary poem in the Hervararsaga, ' Das 
Lied von der Hunnenschlacht, ' Edd. Min. i, tells 
us. Upon the death of HeiSrekr, Angantyr takes 
the heritage of his father and becomes king. 
HloSr comes from the land of the Huns to claim 
his share. Angantyr will not acknowledge him 
nor ' divide in two Tyrfing,' the symbol of power: 
but he offers HlotSr rich gifts, which the latter 
spurns. A great battle is fought at Diinheror 
between Goths and Huns ; HlotSr is killed by the 
sword Tyrfing. While he is lying in the field 
mortally wounded, Angantyr comes up and speaks 
to him : "I offered thee, brother, limitless pos- 
sessions, property and many treasures as was befit- 
ting thee ; now thou hast neither the shining 
lings nor the land. A curse is upon us, brother ; 
I have become thy slayer; that will ever be known; 
evil is the fate of the norns." With these words 
the fragment ends. They may very well have 
constituted the closing strophe of the original 
complete poem. 

The poems of the Eddica Minora are arranged 
' nach den Eigenschaften der poetischen Gattung. ' 
It seems that a chronological order might have 
recommended itself in the poems of the Arngrimr 
and Half's cycles ; or at least in the case of the 
Hervorlied and the Hunnenschlacht, since both 
are ' Ereignislieder. ' 

We hope with the editors that this volume will 
take its place by the side of the editions of the 
Edda. 

Claude M. Lotspeich. 

Haverford Grammar School. 



FRENCH HISTORICAL GRAMMAR. 

Grammaire historique de la langue franpaise. Par 
Ke. Nyrop, Professeur a l'Universite de Co- 
penhague. Tome deuxieme. Copenhague : det 
Nordiske Forlag. Leipzig : Harrassowitz. New 
York : G. E. Stechert. Paris : A. Picard & 
Fils. 1903. 8vo., pp. viii, 453. (Price : ten 
francs per volume). 

The high praise accorded to the first volume of 



